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*“ Modern Languages” 


Modern Languages is the Journal of the Modern Language Associa 
tion. Its purpose is to illustrate, expound and further the aims of thy 
Association, which briefly may be stated as follows : 


The Association is open to teachers and students of Modern Lang. 
uages and to all who are interested in Modern Studies. Its objects are 
To secure for Modern Languages a due recognition as instruments 
general knowledge, elements of humanistic culture, and objects 0 
research, by : 


(a) Setting forth the vital importance of a knowledge of Modern 


Languages, in conjunction with History and Geography, as the onl 





direct means of understanding foreign countries and peoples, in th 
interests of general education, international intercourse, industry and 
commerce ; 


(b) Raising the standard of efficiency in the teaching of Modern 
Languages and obtaining for Modern Languages that position in tht 
curricula of Schools, Universities, and other institutions to whict 
their intrinsic value, as instruments of mental discipline and educa 
tion, entitles them ; 


(c) Emphasising the close relation into which the study of Moder 
Languages should be brought with other Modern Studies, such a 
English, History, Geography, and Economics, in order to form : 
complete course of Modern Humanities ; 


(d) Providing for students and teachers of Modern Language 
channels of communication, by means of journals, meetings, debate 
or conferences, for the discussion of language, literature, and method! 
of teaching and of research. 


The annual subscription is 21,- (15- for students and members ir 
the first three years of their professional career) and is due on Jan. Ist i 
each year. Members who have paid their subscriptions are entitle 
to receive Modern Languages post free and to purchase the Modern 
Language Review (published price, 30s.) for 20s. per annum. 


Members may join the Modern Humanities Research Associatior 





for 8s. 6d. a year, if this reduced sum is paid through the Hon. Treasurer 
M.L.A., before January 3!st. 


The address of the Modern Language Association is 5, Stoni 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 
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Stont 


The Use of the Film in Language 


Teaching and Learning 
By J. E. Travis, M.A. 


Chairman, Modern Language Association of Great Britain 


Very little has so far been accomplished in the field of using the film 
for Modern Language teaching, and much research is necessary. The 
possibilities are very great, but they should not be exaggerated. In this 
article, let us examine what are the limitations before we see what has 
been done and what is possible for the future. 

We all have five senses, and all five play their part in our appreciation 
of a foreign country. There are sights to see, sounds, including the 
language, to become familiar with, sensations to feel, smells and tastes 
characteristic of various aspects of the country. We do not know 
French unless we know France, and acquaintance with France includes 
the appearance of French workmen and French cathedrals, the sounds 
of the Paris streets and of the spoken language, the smells and tastes of 
French food, and so on. Of these five senses, the film can deal with 
only two, sight and sound. It cannot let us know directly the meaning 
of “‘ rough ” (sense of feeling), nor of “‘ fragrant ” (sense of smell), nor 
of “‘ bitter” (sense of taste). In the two senses which the film can 
impress it gives us, second-hand, a reproduction which is far from 
perfect ; many sounds are imperfectly rendered or not transmitted at all, 
while in the sense of sight we are limited to two dimensions, and are 
only just being introduced to realistic colour. Let us not imagine, then, 
that the film puts the whole of a scene before us, when we have to 
judge warmth by the reactions of other people, smells by their facial 
expressions, and have no conception of the taste of the food they are 
eating ; when a colourful scene in three dimensions is shown in black 
and white on a flat screen, and sound is so far from the real thing that it 
could not deceive a child. 

Moreover, film projecting apparatus is costly and cumbersome, 
needing expert handling in a room which ought to be specially con- 
structed for acoustic properties and the exclusion of light, and the time 
needed for threading, rewinding and so on might well be spent profitably 
in another way. 

Again, the film will not give us the whole language. It is not easy to 
imagine a scenario which could use the past tenses except occasionally 
in conversation. Conversation is normally conducted in the present 
tense if it is related to actions which are taking place ; that is to say, if 
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action isto be wedded to words (and this is the function of the language 
film) we,have little place for past or future. There would be little point 
in making one character tell another what he did yesterday, nor in 
predicting tomorrow, although, of course, a great deal of real conversa- 
tion is concerned with the past and the future. 

The showing of a film is one-way traffic. The film does all the 
talking, depicts all the movement, and the spectator is motionless and 
silent. To learn a language we must speak it and write it as well as 
reading it and hearing it. You cannot answer the film back nor 
effectively disagree with it any more than you can with a speaker on the 
wireless. Your only retort is the switch which extinguishes the lamp 
and silences the loudspeaker. 

But having said all we can against the film, and pointed out its 
limitations and its defects, we must assert that there remains an enor- 
mous field of useful work which it could cover. It can be a supplement 
to printed books, which deal especially with past tenses, and it presents 
the spoken half of the language which is obviously outside the realm of 
books. Even if we do not get depth in the picture, we are so accustomed 
to pictures that we do not miss it. Colour is very desirable, but although 
it is not yet the rule, it is on the way. Above all, the film makes the 
language come to life by coupling movement to speech. We do this in 
our classroom teaching to the best of our ability and limitations, but we 
cannot be realistic about driving a car or visiting a strange city in a 
classroom ; we cannot create the authentic background to our language. 
But the film can, to a very considerable degree. It shows us the real 
people, in their natural surroundings, speaking their own language. 

As with the gramophone record, the essential features of the spoken 
language come across unimpaired. Vowel sounds are perfectly clear, 
and above all intonation and expression are unmistakable. Like the 
gramophone, the film can be made to repeat exactly what it has already 
said. 

So far we have very few films with which to work, and what there are 
are not specially good. They are useful, nevertheless. We can press into 
service the film made in the language for the people whose native 
language it is, the film made in England for English audiences ; but the 
language used is (except for advanced students) far too difficult and too 
rapid. Short ones are the best, and to derive much benefit from them the 
learner should see them several times. In between showings, if possible 
(and it hardly ever is), he should read and study the text of the film. 
Such films could sometimes be adapted to the use of learners by having 
a specially composed, specially recorded commentary dubbed on to the 
film. Then the speech, vocabulary and syntax as well as speed, could be 
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adjusted to suit the audience. But such expedients are makeshifts, and 
not really satisfactory. 

We need films specially made for learners. There are a few, but they 
are largely experimental. On what principles should they be con- 
structed? Are films made for beginners, mere teaching films, what we 
need? Such films can to some extent take the place of the teacher, 
giving direct-method instruction. They can make an actor point to an 
object and name it, at the same time showing, as a sub-title, the word 
being pronounced. The actor can make simple movements, and say 
what he is doing. Past and future can be demonstrated in the same way. 
“IT shall open the door ’”-—then the actor walks to the door and opens it, 
saying “I am opening the door ”’—the actor comes away, and says 
“T have opened the door”. But it is not safe to assume that the 
meaning gets across without further help. The learner, unless he is told, 
may think that the first sentence means “‘ The door is shut ”’, and the 
third ‘‘ The door is open’. It would be interesting to try out such a 
film on a class of intelligent students with no knowledge of the language 
at all, and ask them for their reactions. This just goes to prove that the 
film cannot displace the teacher. Such a film could, on the other hand, 
be a very valuable aid to a teacher. He will need printed copies of the 
text of the film to distribute to his class, he will study it with them, and 
then the film will drive the lesson home powerfully. Whether in fact 
grammar can be taught by the film, or more effectively than by any 
other method (and it should be definitely better to make it worth the 
trouble), is a subject for research. The writer is very doubtful of the 
value of films for this purpose. 

_ Another type of beginners’ film is the kind which uses hardly any 
verbs, but speaks in single words or short phrases, giving simple 
commands, ordering drinks at a café, and soon. “ Please ”’, “ Thank 
you”, “Come here”, “ Look!”’, for instance, can be taught in this 
way. But again, is it worth it ? 

We are on safer ground when we begin to tell a little tale, or act a 
playlet. We assume some slight knowledge here ; it is possible to design 
a very simple scenario that can be understood by students with a very 
few notions at their disposal. A very simple dialogue, of the type one 
can find in many beginners’ manuals, can be performed on the film. 
Here the student would be expected to know the dialogue more or less 
before he saw the film ; or rather he would study the dialogue in between 
the several showings of the film. Let us say again here what we said 
about the gramophone record : one great advantage of the film is that 
we can see it again, exactly as we saw it before. An eminent linguist? 


Mr. Harold Nicolson, in his Presidential Address to the Modern Language 
Association. 
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said recently that one of the best ways he knew of perfecting one’s 
knowledge of a language was to go to a town in the country concerned 
where there was a repertory theatre, see the play every night of a week 
and read the play every day in between. This method is beyond the 
reach of most of us, but the film can give us an approximation. The 
advantage of this type of film over the grammatical type is that the 
language is natural, whereas it is not natural to hear an Englishman say 
“‘ I am going to close the door ”’, walk deliberately to the door and say 
““ I am closing the door ”’, and, when he has done it, come away, face 
the audience and say solemnly “ I have closed the door ” ! 

Is it necessary for the film at this elementary stage to tell a story with 
a definite plot and a sustained interest? Will the interest wane as soon 
as the first viewing is over and the point of the story revealed? By the 
time the student has extracted from the film all he should, the story is 
thoroughly familiar, indeed the ideal is that it should be known by 
heart ; but in the writer’s opinion it is nevertheless more satisfying for 
the story to be quite a reasonably good anecdote. In the teaching film, 
however, it is not true to say that “‘ the play’s the thing ” : the language 
is the thing and the play is only secondary. 

Similar remarks apply for films intended for intermediate students. 
They should be interesting in themselves, but the main attention in their 
creation should be focused upon the language used. A film could be 
made to represent a little play which could be performed by a class. 
The film version would be performed on a simple stage, giving the class 
a model to imitate both for action and for speech. Would it work ? 
Probably, but no one can say until it has been tried. It is, however, safe 
to say that a printed copy of the spoken text should be available, if not 
for the use of the student, at least for the teacher. 

What about a phonetic film ? Would it be useful to make a film of a 
man pronouncing each separate sound, and then the sounds in com- 
bination, and then in phrases or sentences? It would be possible then 
to observe the movements of the external vocal organs. In English 
especially this would be useful, because so many English vowels are 
diphthongs, and the lips move during their pronunciation. Probably an 
inexpert teacher or a student without a teacher would find such a film 
invaluable. 

The greatest value to be derived from films is no doubt after some 
proficiency has been obtained. Then the film can tell a story, and 
attention will be fixed on the story, the language being incidental. We 
must always aim at the ability to use the language as a means, and not 
be preoccupied with it as an end in itself. This stage is reached much 
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sooner than some people imagine, provided that this true goal is always 
kept in view. 

Films for language study are in their infancy, but their promise for 
future development is unmistakable. It is quite safe to predict that 
in a few years’ time there will be many more films for language study 
and that much more will be known about their use. We can declare 
now that by the facts that they can wed action to speech, that they can 
range over the whole world for subjects, that they can put the learner, 
in vision, in the authentic milieu where the language is spoken, that they 
can bring the native speaker, guaranteed a good one, close to the 
student and make the said native expert repeat himself by the simple 
expedient of showing the film again—because of these facts films will 
be an invaluable aid to the learning of languages. May the time soon 
come when those responsible for the making of films will show their 
willingness to spend the money necessary in the belief that even if they 
do not make a financial success out of the venture (though there is bound 
to be a great demand for these films), they will at least have the know- 
ledge that by doing so they will he!p forward the cause of education and 
of mutual understanding between the peoples of the world. 


Linguistic Pedagogy 


By A. S. Hornby 


V. The Reading Text 


In this article will be given suggestions for dealing with the kind of 
reading text which is to be found in most second and third year Readers. 
It is assumed that the teacher is using the Direct-Oral Method and that 
he is familiar with the principles described in previous articles in this 
series. 

The teacher’s first task is the analysis of the linguistic content of the 
new text. He must know which of the words and collocations in the 
text are entirely new to his pupils, and whether there are any new 
semantic varieties of words already encountered. He must examine 
the text for new grammar mechanisms and new patterns, major and 
minor. He must note any points of pronunciation and intonation that 
may need special attention and perhaps specially designed drills. 
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His second task is to arrive at decisions on how to treat the new 
linguistic material. Which of these new words are suitable for the 
ostensive procedure ? Which may be better presented through the 
contextual procedure or through transiation or definition ? 

His analysis made and his decisions on procedure reached, the teacher 
is ready to begin the study of the new text with the class. He will not 
begin by saying: “ Open your books at Reading-Text Two, page 
eleven.” Before reading the text, and requiring his pupils to read it, 
the teacher will talk about it. He will cause his class to become 
familiar with its contents, its new words and constructions. His pupils 
must hear the new words before they use them in speech. They 
must use the new words in speech before they read them. They must 
read the new words before they write them, before they are required to 
use them in written exercises. Ears, speech organs, eyes, and hands, 
or hearing, speaking, reading, and writing : this is the order he will use. 

The teacher begins, then, with what one may call “an oral and 
explanatory introduction ” to the text. It is much more than a para- 
phrase and more than a running commentary. It will probably be five 
or six times as long as the text and will not be continuous. The con- 
tinuity will be broken by occasional questions to the class, by the need 
to deal with pronunciations, and perhaps by references to pictures and 
other visual aids. 

The method is best illustrated by a model lesson. The reading text 
printed below has been manufactured—1i.e. made by taking sentences 
from half a dozen different Readers in which the story of “‘ The Hare 
and the Tortoise ” is told. The six versions all contain words, colloca- 
tions and patterns that would not occur in a carefully graded second- 
year Reader. Among these may be noted the words plod, jog, pace and 
the collocation take a nap. The purpose of this article, however, is to 
illustrate the treatment of new material, whether well graded or poorly 
graded, and the inclusion of these words may be an advantage Here, 
then, is the composite version. 


The Hare and the Tortoise 


A hare can run very fast. A tortoise plods slowly along. One 
day a hare saw a tortoise moving slowly along. 

“* How slow you are ! ” said the hare. “ Why do you not run 
quickly as I do?” 

“ T will run a race with you and beat you,” said the tortoise. 

“I do not believe you can,” answered the hare. 

‘“* Let us see who can first reach that big oak tree,” said the 
tortoise. 
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So they started at once. 

The tortoise went jogging along at his usual steady pace. The 
hare went very fast to show the tortoise how well he could run. 
After a while he stopped and said : “I need not run so fast. I 
have plenty of time. I can take a nap, and when the tortoise 
comes near me I will start again. There is a shady place under 
that tree.” 

So the hare lay down on the grass and went to sleep. 

The tortoise moved slowly along and did not rest even for a 
moment. He plodded along until he arrived at the goal. 

The hare overslept himself. When he awoke, he ran quickly to 
the tree. But he saw the tortoise at the goal. 

Let us suppose that the list of new words is as follows : hare, tortoise, 
plod, oak, jog, nap, oversleep. Of these hare and tortoise are picturable 
nouns and will almost certainly be illustrated in the textbook. For 
these, therefore, identification is easy. If illustrations are not given 
in the book, blackboard sketches may be used, or translation. 
Definition is difficult and is not worth while. Even if the word rabbit 
is known, and the teacher succeeds in enabling his pupils to identify the 
new word hare through definition (“‘ an animal like a rabbit, covered 
with fur, with long ears, able to run fast,” and so on), the procedure is 
uneconomical of taxne. A picture, or the corresponding word in the 
learner’s language, is more satisfactory. 

At the risk of tedium, the difference between identification (the first 
step) and the formation of a direct association between symbol and the 
object (the second step) must again be emphasized. Identification ts 
only the first step. For all words that are to be a permanent part of the 
learner’s active vocabulary (and hare, of course, may not be among these 
words), it is the second step that is the more important and that needs 
time and patience. The learner must have opportunities, through 
hearing, seeing and using the new words, to form the right kind of 
associations. 

The two words plod and jog ought not, if we consider word frequencies 
as a guide, to occur in a second-year Reader. But here they are and we 
have to deal with them. We note at once that they are examples of 
verbs usually found in combination with such adverbs and prepositions 
as on, along and away. If we consult the Concise Oxford Dictionary, 
we find under plod : “ walk laboriously, trudge (on, along, etc.).” 
West’s New Method Dictionary gives us : “‘ work or walk steadily on.” 
Thorndike’s Century Junior gives us: “ walk heavily” with the 
example, “‘ The old man plods wearily along the way.” If we look up 
jog, the C.O.D. gives us “ proceed laboriously, trudge (often followed 
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by on, along). West gives us : “ go at a slow steady run.” Thorndike 
gives us : “ go forward heavily and slowly ” and the example : “‘ The 
old horse jogged along.” 

We can convey to our pupils the general! sense of the words easily 
enough. We must, of course, avoid using trudge, laboriously and 
wearily in our explanations, for these words will be unknown to our 
pupils. We can define jog along by saying that it means “‘ move or go 
forward slowly ”. But definition is not likely to be satisfactory at 
second-year level. The meanings of the words jog and plod are probably 
best given through translation. 

If, however, we wish to go on to step two, if we think our pupils 
should really learn these words and not merely identify them for the 
purpose of this story only, we may proceed to give the words in a num- 
ber of different contexts. It is by hearing, seeing and using words in 
numerous contexts that words are finally mastered. Each context 
helps in the formation of that group of associations around a word 
which was the subject of the fourth article in this series. 

The teacher might talk to the class in this way :— 


You are all young and strong, aren’t you? You can run fast. 
Could you run fast if you had to carry another boy on your back ? 
I don’t think so. You couldn’t run fast. You would run slowly. 
You would jog along. 

Another example :— 

A young horse runs well. Young horses run fast. But when a 
horse is old, it can’t run so well. It goes forward slowly. It jogs 
along. Can a young horse run fast if it has to pull a very heavy 
cart? No, if it has to pull a heavy cart, it jogs along. 

Still another example : 

Do you know what a Marathon race is? The runners run a long 
way—about twenty-six miles in the Olympic Games. At first 
many of the men run fast perhaps. But the men who are not very 
good get tired. In the end they are only jogging along. 


This is how the teacher may treat plod and jog—through translation 
for the purpose of identification and by means of illustrative situations 
and contexts to provide opportunities for the formation of useful 
associations. Many teachers will be satisfied to deal with the word oak 
quite briefly. They will give the equivalent in the learner’s language : 
it is not important for second-year pupils to do more than identify the 
new word. If it is forgotten a month later, there is no great loss. 
Shady will give little difficulty. The word shadow is probably known 
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to the class ; if not, it is easily taught. The teacher may treat it in this 


? 
way : 


If you sit under a tree and the sun is shining, you sit in the shadow 
of the tree. The place where you sit is a shady place. A shady 
place is a place where the sun does not shine on you. A shady 
place is pleasant and cool in hot weather. Woods areshady. The 


} north side of a house is generally shady. The south side of a 


house is not shady in the middle of the day, is it? Do you some- 
times go for picnics? Which is better : to sit and eat your food in 
the hot sun or in a cool shady place ? 


It may be objected that this procedure takes too much time. Teachers 





who favour the translation method will object that progress must be 
‘slow. But the contextual procedure has given the class much more 
than mere identification of new words. They come to associate shady 
with the words sun, cool and tree ; they have opportunities of hearing 
spoken English at a level within their comprehension, and of repetitions 
of many other of the commonest and most useful words besides those 
which are being specially dealt with. The class has, in fact, the oppor- 
tunity of learning, to some extent, the word shady as British and 
American children learn it. 


It is frequently affirmed that in learning a foreign language we must 
have recourse to the mother tongue because the new language is not 
learned in natural conditions. It is true that classroom conditions are 
artificial. But the experienced teacher can to a large extent overcome 
this disadvantage if he is willing to make use of the ostensive and 
contextual varieties of the Direct-Oral Method procedures. Let us 
leave the vocabulary of “‘ The Hare and the Tortoise ” for a while and 
consider the simple phrase take care. 


How does the British or American child come to know the mean‘ng 
f these words and the right constructions for their use? As a small 
baby he plays with matches. His mother utters the warning cry 
“Take care !” and snatches the box away. She speaks of the danger 
of fire, of his burning himself, and so on. The child begins to take his 
first steps. He is learning to waik, and again he hears, very frequently, 
the warning words “ Take care ! ” as he blunders into various obstacles. 
He grows to boyhood and in winter wanders on toa frozen pond. He is 
warned to take care not to fall through the ice, to take care that the ice 
does not break, to take care not to go too far from his elder brother. 
Perhaps he has a younger brother, and may be told to take care of little 
Tom. 
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The child, by the time he is seven or eight, has not only got the word; 
but has learnt the patterns. He knows no formal grammar, has never 
heard of sentence patterns, and knows nothing of semantic varieties 
But he uses the phrase quite correctly in these ways : 


Take care ! (exclamatory). 

To take care (that... ). 

To take care to (infinitive, etc.). 

4. To take care not to (infinitive, etc.). 


> 


He will never confuse care meaning “ caution” with care meanin; 
“ protection ”. He will never say “‘ Take care of not being late ”’ for 
“ Take care not to be late ”’. 

If we give our pupils, to whom English is a foreign language, sufficient 
opportunities of hearing take care in suitable contexts, they may lean 
it as British and American children learn it. Let the teacher use the 
phrase whenever opportunity offers. ‘‘ Take care not to confuse you 
{[w] and [v] sounds,” “ Take care to pronounce the word correctly. 
Frequent opportunities will occur in any lesson. 


This kind of talk is illustrative of the Direct-Oral Method. It 
advantages are—satisfactory identification of new symbols, and the 
provision of frequent opportunities for hearing the new languag 
spoken, of forming useful associations between new symbols and th 
object or idea for which they stand, and of becoming familiar wit 
patterns. Translation has the advantage of speed. Pupils may bk 
required to prepare the text by looking up in their dictionaries all word: 
unknown to them. A translation of the text is likely to need much les 
time than is required by the treatment described above. But the 
translation method has the disadvantage of giving the learner little or m 
opportunity of hearing the new language spoken, and inadequat 
opportunity of forming the associations that are essential if he is really 
to assimilate the new words and constructions in the text. 


Returning to our composite text, ““ The Hare and the Tortoise ”’, le 
us consider the collocation to take a nap. The teacher may begin bi 
saying that a nap is a short sleep, a quarter of or half an hour, perhaps 
It is a short sleep, generally during the day. He may point out tha 
have a nap is as common as, if not commoner than, take a nap—just 4 
have dinner is commoner than fake dinner, though perhaps ninety pe! 
cent of textbook writers fail to realize this. By way of illustration, tht 
teacher may talk of a hot summer afternoon. 


When it’s very hot in summer (during the school holidays, 4,, 


course), I sometimes have a nap in the afternoon. The ho 
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weather makes me sleepy. In winter, when it’s cold, I don’t get 
so sleepy. Many old people like to have a nap in the afternoon. 


There remain two verbs—beat and oversleep. The second is not 
really new, because pupils know the words over and sleep. It is easily 
explained—to sleep too long, to sleep after the time when one ought to 
be awake and up. The teacher may easily put this verb into useful 
illustrative sentences and into questions to be put to the class. He 
may speak of the results of oversleeping when one has an early train to 
catch, of having to come to school without breakfast, or of being late for 
school. Perhaps there is an habitual latecomer among the pupils: the 
collocation take care may be combined with the compound oversleep 
agood situation. ‘‘ Now, Charles, take care not to oversleep tomorrow 
morning.” 

One result of this kind of approach to a new text is a welcome and 
salutary one : escape from the textbook into real life. If the teacher, 
during his talking and questioning, can provide opportunities for 
discussion of what directly concerns the lives of his pupils, he will cause 
them to see that the new language is a living one, that it is not a language 
that exists only in the pages of the textbook. (It is, unfortunately, only 
too common for a living language to be treated in the classroom as if 
it were as dead as Latin and Greek.) References in the text to the 
weather, the seasons, food and scores of other topics, will provide 
material for comments and questions that can be related to the lives and 
environment of the pupils. It is easy, after the first few months, to 
escape from the textbook and the classroom environment into the 
world outside, and this is usually a rewarding venture. 

Beat may not be a “ new” word. The class may have met the word 
with the meaning “‘ hit”. They may have had a story about a man 
beating a horse or a donkey with a stick. If this is the only use of beat 
they have encountered, the word will require further explanation and 
illustration. Ifthe pupils have learnt by the association method, they 
will think of beat with hit, stick, perhaps with hurt and cruel. They will 
not link it with win, do better than, race and war. 

Teaching the new meaning of deat will be simple if pupils already 
know win. The teacher may talk in this way : 

The tortoise said : “ I will run a race with you and I will win 
the race. I will do better than you. I will get to the goal before 
you. I will get there first. I will beat you.” 


Further examples may be given from sport (school games, of course) 
and history. The teacher may speak about the school football team, of 
tennis players in the class beating or being beaten by other players, of 
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one country being beaten by another in war. He may introduce the 
preposition at—to beat someone at tennis. All these associations are | 
much more useful, and will have far more permanent value, than the 
mere translation of the word, though this may be given (or better stil! 
asked for) in addition. 

Having dealt with the vocabulary, the teacher goes on to construc- 
tions. There are infinitive constructions to be discussed. The 
infinitive of purpose may be illustrated in this way : | 


The hare went very fast. Why did he run so fast? He went 
fast to show the tortoise that he couldrun well. He ran fast because 
he wanted to show the tortoise that he could run well. He went 
fast to show the tortoise how fast he could run. 





Why do you come to school? You come to school (in order 


to learn things. You come here to learn English, arithmetic, | 
history, ... 

Why do you go to bed? You go to bed to sleep, in order to 
sleep. You go to bed to sleep and rest. | 


The teacher may decide that it is worth while to show the difference } 
between fo stop to x infinitive and to stop —1ng, as in to stop to talk and 
to stop talking. ‘The sentence “‘ The hare stopped to rest ” gives him 
the opportunity. He may talk to the class in this way :- 


You have lessons all morning. Your lessons begin at nine and 
you go on till twelve. At twelve the bell rings. You all stop 
working. You stop to have lunch (to go home to dinner, etc.) 
As I was coming along the road this morning, I saw a man walking 
along. Suddenly he stopped walking. He bent down and 
picked something up. He stopped (in order) to pick something up 


Begin to rain may be replaced by begin raining without change oi 
meaning. Stop to talk and stop talking are not the same in meaning 
Pupils will have to learn these things at some time or other and it 1s 
from examples of the kind here illustrated that they are likely to learn 
them most effectively. 

The arrangement of all this material (explanations and illustration: 
of new words, treatment of syntactic questions, and so on) and it 
combination with oral work in which the pupils have a large part, wil 
be the subject of the sixth article in this series. 
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English Language Studies in Denmark 
By Lektor K. V. Olsen 


Origins and History 


The teaching of English in Danish schools has a comparatively short 
history. Our secondary schools—Latin schools or learned schools, as 
they were formerly called—had their origin in the Church, as was the 
case in most other European countries. The earliest were the cathedral 
schools, which retained their clerical character till the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Their main object was to recruit the clergy by 
preparing pupils for the study of theology at the university ; it is 
characteristic that Hebrew was taught in our Latin schools until as late 
as 1871. But Latin, as the name of the schools indicates, was the 
supreme subject ; modern languages, of course, had no place in the 
curriculum. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, the period of enlighten- 
ment, when the Church had begun to lose its hold on the people and the 
middle classes to gain in power and infiuence, demands became more 
and more urgent for the inclusion in the curriculum of more practical 
subjects such as modern languages and science. The immediate result 
was the establishment of a number of private and municipal secondary 
schocls, to meet the needs of the middle classes by giving a more 
secular and practical education. English was among the new subjects 
introduced. When, however, the old Latin schools, all of them State 
schools, were reformed by the School Act of 1809, their character being 
changed from clerical to humanistic, the modern languages introduced 
were German and French. English had to wait till 1871, when a 
science side was added to the classical side, English being introduced on 
both sides, but only as an optional subject. This was the case in the 
fully developed secondary schools, whereas it was made compulsory in 
a sort of junior secondary school that had come into existence in the first 
half of the century, Realskoler, as they are called, in which the leaving 
age is 16, and whose pupils are prepared to pass directly into commercial 
life. 

The year 1903, when the Secondary Schools Act that is still in force 
was passed, marks a revolution in our secondary schools. The Act placed 
English, which had previously had a very humble positiow in tne 
curriculum, in the front rank of school subjects. In the middle or 
intermediate school, covering the ages 11-15, the new connecting link 
between the elementary school and the senior secondary school (15-18), 
English and German have replaced Latin and French. On the classical 
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side, which did not quite disappear, though it remains in only a few 
schools, and on the mathematics-science side, English is a subsidiary 
subject. On the modern ianguages side, however, English is made the 
main subject ; the language 1s taught for its practical use and the study 
of English literature is expected to contribute materialiy to the mental 
development of the pupils. As expressly stated in the Act, there is a 
double aim, to provide the pupils with a liberal education and to impart 
to them sufficient knowledge to qualify them for matriculation at the 
University. 
Methods 


When English was first adopted as a school subject, the methods 
employed were those inherited from the teaching of Latin. For obvious 
reasons this was inevitable, the majority of the teachers being classical 
scholars or divines, unable to understand spoken English or to speak 
English themselves. The formal and constructive side of the language 
was therefore considered the main thing, grammatical drill was practised 
through disconnected sentences illustrating grammatical rules, while 
the pronunciation was more or less disregarded, and the spoken 
language was left out of consideration. The end and aim of the 
instruction was reading and writing the language. Towards the end 
of the century, however, the new principles for an altered method of 
language teaching that were being advanced by the young school of 
phoneticians in many European countries (Henry Sweet, Wilhelm 
Victor, Pau! Passy) soon reached our country, and the old grammatical 
deductive method was violently attacked. “The champion of the new 
ideas was in Denmark Otto Jespersen, who maintained that speech is the 
fundamental thing in learning a living language. The pupils should 
begin by recognizing words and short sentences by ear, and repeating 
them, and only then should they learn to read them. A correct 
pronunciation should be secured with the help of phonetic transcription 
Grammar should be learnt inductively by proceeding from particular 
instances to gencral rules. ‘These principles were definitely laid down 
in a programme formulated at the Conference of Linguists in Stockholm 
in 1886 by Otto Jespersen, Western (from Norway), and Lundell (from 
Sweden). The four points of the programme are as follows : 

1. The teaching must be based on the spoken, not on the written 
language. 


‘ 


2. From the outset, coherent and “ sensible ” texts must be em- 
ployed. 

3. The teaching of grammar must be based on the texts and be 
confined to what 1s strictly necessary. 
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4. Instead of—or at any rate in addition to—translation, other 
exercises must be used, having for their object the association of words 
and sentences of the foreign language directly with the conceptions. 

This programme may be said to have become fundamental law for the 
teaching of English in the Scandinavian countries. On the same 
occasion an association of language teachers “‘ Quousque tandem ” was 
established, having for its purpose the propagation of the new 
principles. 

For some years the contest between the followers of the old and the 
new methods was hot, but here as elsewhere the direct method, as it 
came to be called, was victorious and was authorized by the Secondary 
Schools Act of 1903 

In the meantime Jespersen had prepared and published a number of 
English school-books, adapted to the various classes of the secondary 
schools. They immeasurably influenced and practically standardized 
the teaching of English in our schools and to some degree in other 
Scandinavian countries, too. They have been in use for more than a 
generation, and some of them are still used. Jespersen reached an even 
larger public with his book on the teaching of languages, “‘ Sprogunder- 
visning ”, in which he gave a detailed account of the direct method. It 
appeared in 1901 and was soon translated into several foreign languages, 
the English edition “‘ How to Teach a Foreign Language ” being first 
issued in 1904. 

The Stockholm programme did not insist on the use of the absolutely 
strict direct method, in so far as it did not exclude the use of transla- 
tion. Nevertheless, when the reform of the secondary schools in 1903 
opened the doors of the school to the method, many young teachers, 
professionally competent and enthusiastic for the method, employed it 
in its purity and with excellent results. There were, however, not a few 
who were not quite equal to the task, whose pupils with a fair degree of 
fluency in speaking English combined looseness of grammar and 
superficial comprehension of literary texts. The result was that a 
reaction set in, and translation, grammar, and written exercises were 
given more prominence. The position now is that, while a few teachers 
consistently use the method, the majority endeavour to combine the 
advantages of the two methods, to secure precise comprehension and 
exact knowledge and at the same time give the pupils sufficient practical 
proficiency, by using translation only as the quickest means of testing 
the comprehension of a difficult text, whereas the comment on and the 
appropriation of the ideas of the text are done in English. The develop- 
ment in our country has been parallel to that in most other European 
countries, where, as an inquiry made in 1936 (by the International 
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Education Bureau, attached to the now defunct League of Nations) 

shows, the wholly direct method is generally employed in the early 

stages, a mixed method being employed in the later stages, where the | 

more abstract contents and the finer shades of the texts make the use of | 

the mother tongue advisable. 
Aims 

The first object of the teaching of English in our middle school 
(11-15 years) is a correct pronunciation. Much attention is paid to 
this, and phonetic transcriptions are always used. Some teachers also 
give their pupils systematic intonation practice. Next to pronunciation 
comes skill in understanding spoken English, and skill in reading and | 
speaking the language. The contents of our English class-books, 
prepared and annotated by Danes, are very varied : stories, anecdotes, 
short historical texts, poems, dialogues, etc. The object of the teaching 
of English on the modern languages side of the senior secondary school 
(15-18 years) is to add to the linguistic skill of the pupils, and to con- 
tribute to their mental development by bringing them into contact with 
and giving them some orientation in a foreign literature and civilization. 
They should become acquainted with typical branches of English 
literature and with representative English authors. The curriculum of 
the three years in the senior school must, according to the regulations, 
comprise : 

1. One of Shakespeare’s dramas (those commonly read are The 
Merchant of Venice, Fulius Caesar, Hamlet, Macbeth, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream). 

2. A selection of poetry (c. 100 pages). 

3. C.900 pages of prose, fiction (extracts from novels), essays, plays, | 
historical works, and texts dealing with Great Britain and her people, 
political and social conditions. Some knowledge of the history of 
English literature and a survey of the British system of government and 
institutions is required. The text books used are generally in Danish 
editions with annotations in English. 

Besides being taught in the regular schools, English is taught in the 
numerous evening continuation schools, which are a noticeable modern 
feature, especially in large towns. Most of them are municipal, the 
courses are free, and they are attended principally by young people who 
have been educated in elementary schools. In the Copenhagen con- 
tinuation schools instruction in English was in the winter of 1945-1946 
given to c. 9,000 pupils, in French to c. 1,000, in Russian to c. 450, in 
German to c. 300. 

It is, of course, impossible to tell how many people listen to the radio 
courses in English, but there is no doubt that the number is very large, | 
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and that these courses are extremely useful in spreading an elementary 
knowledge of English, which may be the beginning of further studies. 


Teachers 


As long as the character of the secondary schools was mainly clerical, 
it was natural that the majority of the teachers should be theological 
students or graduates, to whom as a rule a post as a secondary school 
teacher only served as a stepping-stone to obtaining a Church living. 
After the School Act of 1809, however, which altered the character of 
the secondary schools, a more adequate training of secondary school 
teachers was needed, and in 1818 it was enacted that only University 
graduates with a philological-historical degree should obtain superior 
posts (as head masters or higher grade teachers, Overlaerere) in the 
State secondary schools. As far as the teaching of English is concerned, 
this did not bring about any improvement of the qualification of the 
teachers, as the languages required to get this degree were only Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew. Besides, the holding of the degree was not made 
compulsory on the majority of the teachers, the lower grade teachers 
(Adjunkter), who were still mostly theologians, and who would leave 
the school as soon as they could get a living. 

The University training of secondary school teachers was slightly 
altered in 1849. In the requirements for the philological-historical 
degree Old Norse was substituted for Hebrew, and specialized training 
for science and mathematics teachers was instituted by the University and 
the Polytechnic Academy. But modern languages were still neglected. 
It was not until 1883 that a radical change was effected by the abolition 
of the philological-historical course given by the University and the 
adoption of a more flexible system, which made it possible to include one 
or more modern languages among the subjects required for a degree. 

The University training of secondary school teachers has remained 
practically the same since then. It is a necessary qualification for being 
appointed to a teaching post in a State, municipal, or private secondary 
school (Gymnasieskole) that the candidate should have been trained at 
one of our two Universities (at Copenhagen and Aarhus) in the Faculties 
of Arts or Science, and have obtained the degree of Cand. Mag., or 
Cand. Scient., corresponding to the British M.A. and M.Sc., and have 
subsequently taken a course in the theory and practice of teaching. The 
studies at the University must include one main subject and one 
subsidiary subject. Until this year, two subsidiary subjects were 
required, and the whole course of study took on an average seven years. 
Now, in order to shorten the period of study to about five years, only 
one subsidiary subject is required. 
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Literary Studies 


The influence of English literature on our own can be traced from 
Holberg to Johs. V. Jensen, and numerous translations from English 
literature show that the interest in the mental life of Great Britain has 
been pretty constant in our country. But it is an equally obvious fact 
that neither our schools nor our University have been very instru- 
mental, until quite recently, in bringing about a more personal contact 
between the two countries through imparting practical skill in speaking 
English. The first professor of English Language and Literature in 
the University of Copenhagen was appointed in 1802. He was Th. C. 
Bruun, who is better known as a poet. He lectured on English 
philology and literature and gave lessons in reading English. His 
successor, the Englishman George Stephens, who by the way was more 
archaeologist than philologist, delivered alternately two series of 
lectures, on an Anglo-Saxon text and on a Shakespearean drama. It is 
significant that the lessons in English conversation that he did give, 
were given privately at his home. The reason was, no doubt, that the 
imparting of skill in speaking the language was looked upon as being 
beneath the dignity of the University. It was only after Otto Jespersen 
had succeeded Stephens as Professor of English in 1893 that English 
began to be taught at the University as a modern living language. 

English language and literature are at present taught in the University 
of Copenhagen by two professors and two lecturers, one of whom is 
English ; in the University of Aarhus, which has existed since 1933, they 
are taught by a professor and a lecturer. 


Otto Fespersen 


Among Danish scholars who have contributed materially to English 
philology there is reason to mention Otto Jespersen—I am conscious 
that his name has recurred very often in this article, but that is in- 
evitable. His works “ Phonetics ”’, “‘ Progress in Language ”’, “‘ Lan- 
guage, its Nature, Development and Origin ” are of universal philo- 
logical interest, his “‘ Growth and Structure of the English Language ” 
‘“* Modern English Grammar ” and “ Essentials of English Grammar ”’ 
deal more especially with the English Language. 

Among Danish contributors to the study of the history of English 
literature ought to be mentioned Georg Brandes (“ Life of Shakes- 
peare ””) and V. Msterberg, who has contributed to the literature on 
Shakespeare (“‘ Hamlet’s Age”), but whose name will especially be 
remembered in Denmark because of his scholarly and masterly trans- 
lation of Shakespeare. 
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Principles of Vocabulary Control 
By I. Morris 
Various Approaches 

We have reached a stage in the art of foreign language teaching where 
the necessity for vocabulary control may be taken for granted. Thanks 
to the vast and growing literature on the subject of Semantics—the 
branch of Philology dealing with the signification of words—-we have 
now become acutely aware of the importance of verbal discrimination 
and evaluation. Unanimity of opinion, however, does not proceed fat 
beyond this point of word consciousness. On the question of the 
principles to be adopted for vocabulary control the field of enquiry is 
still fairly extensive. 

The more complex a problem, the more it is essential to determine 
the best angle of approach. How broad the subject of the enquiry is 
may be seen from the report of the Carnegie Committee on Vocabulary 
Selection, which lists nine purposes or standpoints calling for con- 
sideration in connection with the preparation of limited or selected 
vocabularies. These are given as (1) The Vocabulary “ Island ” 
(2) The “ Foundation ” Standpoint, (3) The “‘ Standard Examination ”’ 
Standpoint, (4) Purification of Style, (5) The Standpoint of the Practical 
Teacher, (6) Of te Educationist, (7) Of the Textbook Simplifier, 
(8) Of English as a Lingua Franca, and (9) Of the Tourist and 
Traveller. 

The many possible lines of approach can be traced to two broad 
viewpoints, the one linguistic, the other didactic. The distinction may 
be briefly stated as an approach from the language to the learner or from 
the learner to the language, respectively. For it may be assumed that 
the interests of the learner are best served by concentrating exclusively 
on the language in an attempt to reduce its comprehensive vocabulary 


| to the smallest limits; or, conversely, vocabulary selection may be 


subordinated to the purpose of facilitating the learning process, within 


| strictly defined limits. From the one viewpoint the learner is a constant 


factor ; from the other he is a highly variable element for which allow- 
ance must be made. The conflicting standpoints have been admirably 


| summed up in the Report where it declares that it “ is concerned with 
| the simplification of teaching, not with the simplification of language ”’. 


It should be fairly obvious that the practical teacher ought to favour 
the didactic approach. It may be less evident that only by so doing can 
he derive the greatest practical benefit from the highly enlightening 
results offered by the linguistic approach. The apparent paradox is 
easily explained. Whereas the learning angle tends to be ignored when 
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the subject of enquiry is language, the linguistic angle can be fully 
considered when the subject of enquiry is the vocabulary needs of 
specific learners. 

Consider the important and vital distinction between vocabulary 
needs for productive and receptive purposes. 

It will be readily admitted that there is a great disparity between the 
range of vocabulary subjectively employed in speech or writing and that 
dealt with in the course of reading. Although a normally educated 
Englishman may “‘ know ” as many as 60,000 words when he encounters 


them in texts, the average speaker will not exceed the limits of 20,000 | 


when expressing his own thoughts. This discrepancy is not accounted 
for entirely by paucity of ideas, but by the alternative forms which are 
at the disposal of a speaker or writer. This can be illustrated by the 
following examples : 

The young lady home from school was explaining : “‘ Take an egg,” 
she said, “‘ and make a perforation in the base and a corresponding 
one in the apex. Then apply the lips to the aperture, and by forcibly 
inhaling the breath, the cell is entirely discharged of its contents.” 
An old lady, who was listening, exclaimed : “‘ It beats all how folks 
do things nowadays. When I was a gal they made a hole in each end 
and sucked.” 3 
Here is a report of football match which might have appeared as 

version A but was rendered in journalese as B. 

A. The play of the second half was fairly even until the forwards of 
the visiting team by sending low shots across the goal-keeper, who lay 
stretched between the posts, managed to score the last goal but one. 

B. Ding-dong play marked the second moiety, when the visiting 
sharpshooters, sending daisy cutters across the home custodian, who 
was prostrate between the uprights, whanged the rigging with the 
leathern spheroid to achieve the penultimate goal. 2 
Language only at its lowest level is a means of communicating 

information explicitly. At higher levels it employs words for more 
subtle purposes : for greater precision, to convey or evoke emotions, 
to suggest attitudes, to invoke interest, to appeal to the esthetic sense. 


But even for common usage it offers a wealth of synonymous terms from | 
which selection can be made. ‘ilius most people would apply either of 
the following pairs arbitrarily : evil, wicked ; sort, kind ; too, also ; shut, | 


close ; get, receive ; begin, start ; rule, govern ; finish, end ; order, com- 
mand ; leave, depart ; join, connect; hit, strike ; gather, collect ; 
especially, particularly; immediately, at once. Synonymous terms are 


' Quoted by Jespersen in ‘ Growth and Structure of the English Language.’ 
? Culled from ‘ An Inside Story’ by Alan Dick (Allen & Unwin). 
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therefore redundant to a purely productive vocabulary, but are not 
necessarily so to a receptive vocabulary comprising words of common 
usage. We thus note the emergence of conflicting principles of selection 
according to the angle of approach. The productive viewpoint calls for 
the strictest verbal economy, following the principle of one notion— 
one word, while the receptive approach favours the choice of the 
largest number of words of common usage. 

But there is another significant distinction, which is of vital im- 
portance to the pedagogue. “‘ Knowledge” of vocabulary for the 
respective purposes is a term of varying connotation. When applied to 
the words used in speech or writing it implies that they must be so 
thoroughly mastered that they come to the user spontaneously as 
needed. Such “‘ knowledge ” is not essential, however, for the under- 
standing of terms encountered in presented contents. Here “ recog- 
nition ” rather than mastery is called for. Hence the effort needed to 
master vocabulary for reproductive purposes far exceeds that entailed in 
merely learning to understand—exceeds it in an estimated proportion 
of 5:1. 

A purely linguistic approach would ignore such considerations and 
might therefore lead to other conclusions. Indeed it has led to the 
production of the now famous language system called Basic English, or 
rather “ Basic ”. Following intensive research in the field of semantics, 
a vocabulary has been evolved within a range of 850 word-signs which, 
it is claimed, will more efficiently do the practical work normally done 
by the rest of the vocabulary. 

To achieve the maximum economy in words, Basic 

(a) adopts the principle of one notion—one word, thus eliminating 
all synonymous terms ; 

(b) collates 18 verbal “‘ operators ” with adverbs and other words and 
thereby finds superior substitutes for hundreds of verbs, e.g., go (come) 
in—enter ; go away—depart ; give in—yield; make up—compose ; 
do up-—tie ; 

(c) collates the operators with nouns as other substitutes for verb 
forms, e.g., has a wash for “ washes ”, takes a walk for “ walks ”’, gets 
by heart for “learns ”, keeps in mind for “‘ remembers ”, makes an 
attempt for “tries ”, gives his werd for “‘ promises ”, is of the opinion, 
for “ thinks ” ; 

(d) adopts a “ minimum ”’ count, listing only head words and not 
derivatives ; 

(e) “ stretches ” the use of words to cover semantic varieties. 

(f) confines the language experience of the learner to a single 
vocabulary. 
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Viewed as a treatise in Semantics, Basic English is a highly en- 
lightening and stimulating contribution. Considered, however, as an 
attempt to facilitate the acquisition of English for all normal purposes it 
is open to the following serious objections. 

(a) It employs a strictly productive vocabulary, useful at best for 
expression but unsuitable for the reading of normal English. 

(b) It ignores the difference between “ mastery ” and “ recognition ”’ 
of vocabulary ; hence it fails to distinguish between productive and 
receptive skills. 

(c) It assumes a uniformly high level of intelligence in all learners, 
without consideration of their background, education, environment and 
interests. The same vocabulary is offered for the natives of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. Contrast some of the highly abstract words included in 
Basic with a corresponding number of “ Simple” words omitted 
(obvious only for linguistic reasons). 

Included ; adjustment, approval, authority, automatic, apparatus, 
argument, comparison, degree, delicate, design, disgust, expansion, 
fiction, harmony, insurance, impulse, motion, observation, operation, 
ornament, process, protest, range, reaction, rhythm, tendency, 
statement, suggestion, shock, structure, theory, violent, frequent, 
fertile. 

Excluded; can, ask, live, behind, understand, except, instead, 
during, shall, should, always, perhaps, afterwards, without, while, 
try, find, hold, wait, bring, ride, please, thank, fresh, mad, crowd, 
shout, plenty, chair, spot, both, buy, sell, rich. 

(d) by excluding all verbs, it fails to exploit a language form which is 
a common feature of almost all other languages. 

However, our concern here is not with Basic English as a language 
system, but only with the principles of vocabulary selection adopted by 
it. Basic has been cited here as an exampie of an approach to vocabu- 
lary selection on purely linguistic lines. As such it has been found 
wanting, for only a didactic approach permits the consideration of all 
features psychological as well as linguistic. 

To sum up. Whatever may be argued in favour of restricting the 
vocabulary for expression in speech and writing, there is no equal 
necessity to fix a maximum range for reading—certainly not 850 verbal 
units. Instead, therefore, of establishing an “ island ” vocabulary, we 
ought to draw up “ foundation ” vocabularies of the most useful words 
for both productive and receptive purposes, as recommended by the 
Carnegie Committee. 

What the criteria of selection should be for inclusion and progressive 
presentation have still to be considered. 
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4 Pronunciation Difficulties : 
t Corrective Treatment 
By E. L. Tibbitts, B.A. 
IV. Vowels Numbers One and Two [1:] and [i] 


lL. [is] wi: ‘istf 'nisd 'ti:, pli:z 
d 2. fi] ‘fit 'siks 'briks in ‘dis 'tin ‘lid. 
The differentiation of these two vowels presents difficulties of both 


> | length and quality to many foreign learners and, as it is often an easier 
d | matter to recognize the length than the exact quality of a sound, the 
“> consideration of length is in this case the easier starting point for the 
n correction of mistakes. 
d The following list of words is divided into groups within which the 
| two vowels occur in a similar phonetic context, that is, surrounded by 
‘> | similar sounds and, since the words are obviously intended to be 
My | pronounced in isolation, with similar stress. All the relevant vowels in 


group a (followed by a final voiced consonant) are relatively somewhat 
Y> longer than those in group 6 (followed by a weakly stressed syllable). 
The vowels in group 8 are in turn slightly longer than those in group ¢ 
(followed by a final voiceless consonant). Thus, the longest vowels are 


d, | the [i:]-vowels in the same category as [hi:d], and the’ shortest, the 
" [i]-vowels in the same category as [hit]. Whatever the influence of the 
> — following sounds, [i:], in a similar phonetic context, will always retain 
ic its length relatively to [i]. 
(a) bid bid hi:d hid 
li:d lid li:v liv 
BS ri:d rid ME Bsc. hiz 
by Sie @... ‘biz 9... ‘sti:pl ‘stipl 
u- ‘li:vin ‘livin ‘si:pin 'sipin 
od ‘ri:din ‘ridin 'ri:po ‘ripe 
all ‘bi:tn ‘bitn ‘bi:ko ‘biko 
‘ni:ta ‘nits 'si:ko ‘sik 
h ‘hi:ta ‘hita ‘wi:ko ‘wiko 
. ‘bi:ta ‘bits "ki:po ‘kip 
ial | ‘sito 'sita 
al | (c) pip pip si:t sit 
we | di:p dip hi:t hit 
‘ds li:p » lip pi:k pik 
he si:p ‘sip li:k lik 
fizp fip si:k sik 
’ ri:p rip ri:k rik 
ote hi:p hip wi:k wik 
wi:p wip tfick tfik 
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bi:t bit fi:st fist 
ni:t nit li:st list 
fi:t fit pi:t/ pit! 

ri:t{ rit} 


NOTE: Teachers will obviously select appropriate words from this list according to the 
stage of the pupils concerned, and also can well compose other lists which, while not 
preserving the exact phonetic context, illustrate the difference between [i:] and [i] within 
the broad classifications of a following (a) voiced consonant, (b) weakly stressed 
syllable, and (c) voiczless consonant, e.g. : 


(a) sizm sin 
(b)  ‘mi:tin ‘pikin 
(c) kip kis 


Secondly, the quality difference must be examined. It has been 
found useful for pupils who have an [i:]-type sound but no [i] sound in 
their mother tongue, to hear and to pronounce in the mother tongue a 
sentence in which [i:] is replaced by [i]. Thus, in French, in the 
sentence Lise arrive a Clichy, the [i:]-type sounds may, for French 
pupils, be replaced by [i] : [liz a'riv a klifi].  One’s ears are obviously 
more struck by a mispronunciation of one’s own language and it is 
often easier to imitate such an obvious error. Secondly, in exercises, 
[i] (No. 2) should always be pronounced with the jaws a little farther 
apart than for [i:] (No. 1). The lips, which are often spread (but not too 
tiglitly) for [i:], should not be spread for [i]. 

The difference of the tongue positions is more difficult to ascertain 
and to practise. Firstly, try to become aware of tongue movement by 
comparing the position of the tongue when pronouncing [i:] and when 
pronouncing [u:]. For [i:] the sides of the tongue will touch the upper 
teeth and for [u:] they will not. Then, pronounce a very slow, long 
vowel glide, necessary for the movement from [i:] to [u:]._ The obvious 
differences between these vowels will make the movement of the tongue 
more apparent. Compare [i:] and [a:] in a similar way. The changes 
in (a) the opening of the mouth and (b) the backward movement of the 
tongue should benoticed. When sufficient consciousness and certainty of 
these differences is felt, a long, slow glide from [i:] to [a:] should be 
pronounced. The movement should be slowed-up as much as possible. 


In this vowel glide an Englishman would recognize vowels approx'- 


mating to [i:]—[i]—(a very open) [e]—[A]—[a:]. 


his exercise will stimulate, firstly, awareness of [i]-type vowels and, 


secondly, readiness to imitate the correct [i]-sound from a gramophone 
record. Ifno record is available, the movement of this glide should be 
stopped when it has progressed roughly from a fifth to a quarter of the 
way from [1:] to [a:]. The speech organs should then be very nearly in 
the correct position for [i]. The resulting sound should be pronounced 
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em 
of 
mu 


hav 


lim 
I fe 


ot 
in 
2d 


1in 
by 
en 
yer 
ng 
yus 
rue 





ges | 


the 
r of 


yle. 
X1- 


nd, 
one 
| be 
the 
y in 
ced 


very short and the words containing [i] in the above list pronounced 
again. 
Next, the following passages should be read aloud. The frequency 


of the occurrence of the two sounds should make the difference between 
them more noticeable. 


1. “'‘wi:' ni:d 9 ‘pi:tf far ‘istf av Oi:z pi:plz ‘ti:z mekst 'wi:k.” sez 
ki: ri:s, “'mi:t mi:... ‘jes... bai ‘i:v ‘bi:nz ‘pi:tf tri: ot ‘Ori:.” bat at 
‘Ori:, ‘i:v ‘bi:nz ‘ni:s si:z 'ri:ss ond ‘mi: 'ri:tf ‘ap on ‘bi:t 'daun 9 'pi:t/ 
from Oo ‘tri: fi: 'skrizmz “ai v si:n som iks'tri:mli ‘mi:n ‘Oi:vz ‘sti:] 3 
‘pi:tf!'?? wi: ‘li:v 09 ‘tri: ond ri'tri:t ta Oa 'stri:t. wi: v 'mo: 'spi:d don 
‘i:v ‘bi:zn ond aus ri'tri:t sok'si:dz. wi: ‘ri:tf 9 'si:zt wea wi: kan ‘bri:d 
'fri:li. (Notice the last vowel sound, [i] (No. 2). 

2. it s ‘stil 'misti ond ‘windi. 92 ‘pig ‘swimz in a 'tfili 'riva. ‘dis 
‘windz it 2 litl. it 'slips intu a 'vild. in ‘dis ‘vilo livz 3 'kitn, 'timi, on da 
‘pig ‘wifiz te ‘sip ‘timiz ‘milk. Oa ‘kitn z sitin ‘likin imself ond iznt 
‘noutisin iz ‘milk. ‘pigi ‘sips ‘delikitli. ‘milk s di'lifas. in 93 'minit do 
‘milk s ‘finift on ‘pigi 'vanifiz. ‘timi z dis'gastid. 

Finally, [i:] (No. 1) before a voiceless consonant should not be 
pronounced too long. E.g. :—hi:p, hi:t, wi:k, li:f, ti:6, piss, ri:tf. 





Correspondence 


THE EpIToR, 
Dear Sir, 
Phonetic Symbols. 


I was very much interested in the article on Phonetics in the Nov- 
ember issue of English Language Teaching, but being a practical teacher 
of English as a foreign language I find it hard to agree with “‘ the bare 
minimum ” of signs set forth on p. 34. 


During nearly twenty-five years of teaching in Japan and Turkey, I 
have found that Professor Jones has already used “‘ the bare minimum ” 
in his indispensable “ Pronouncing Dictionary”. Any further 


| limitation of signs, as practised by Mr. Scott and others, can only lead, 


I fear, to confusion and the establishment of pronunciations which are 
certainly not Standard English. 


(1) The use of [a] for [2] and [a:] for [a:], and retaining [ai] for the 
diphthong in high means that the symbol [a] is being used for three 
different sounds. One of our greatest difficulties abroad is the teaching 
of [z], which the Turks pronounce as [e] and the Japanese as [a]. The 
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letter [a] in Turkish represents the sound [a], and we are going to be at a 
great disadvantage if we have to explain that in text-books from 
England [a] does not represent Turkish [a], but an entirely different 
sound. 

(2) Again, in Japan and Turkey, the use of the symbol [o] to represent, 
open and close [0] will not be helpful. Anyone who has heard his pupils 
say [it woz not hot] instead of [it waz not hot] will not wish to fix the 
habit by using an English transcription which does not differentiate 
between the sounds. And if our pupils use the same sound for the 
first element of the diphthongs [si] and [ou], how can we correct them 
without admitting that in this English book the author uses one sign to} 
represent two sounds ? 

(3) The use of [e] for [e] in diphthongs with [a] is perhaps _ less 
objectionable than the confusion of [9, o], and [a, a, 2], but in countries 
where the native [e] is already higher than English [e], it is desirable to 
keep to [e] in the diphthongs with [a]. 

Perhaps we should remember, too, that in foreign countries the 
language students often study the phonetics of their own language, and 
use the International signs. When they come to study English, and 
find that we violate the principle of “ one sound, one sign ”’, and that 
almost every Izaak Walton of a phonetician uses a system of his own, 
they remark that the English are as inconsistent with their phonetics as 
with their nomic spelling. 

I see that Prof. Jones, in the latest edition of his dictionary, looks 
forward to the time when he can reduce the number of signs and use [a] 
instead of [a2]. This may not trouble the English seeker after truth, for 
the Yorkshireman will continue to pronounce [a], and the Southerner 
[2]; but we teachers abroad, who have regarded the “ English Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary ” as our authority for what we still call Standard 
English, will have a good deal of explaining to do. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. V. Gatenby. 
Ankara, Turkey. 
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